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the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 


what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 


modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 


BADGES LAPEL BUTTONS 
BANNERS SOUVENIRS 
REGALIA CATALOGS 


business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 


quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Commercial Printing 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 
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reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
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Gompers on Minimum Wage Law 


The following letter has been received by John I. Nolan from Presi- From the knowledge I have been able to glean from history, and 

dent Gompers of the American Federation of Labor: from other countries where legislative means have been utilized to inter- 

Washington, D. C., February 1, 1915. fere with the natural growth and development of the economic advance 

\ Dear Sir and Brother: Your favor of January 23d at hand, and I of the toilers, I am compelled to view such efforts with many misgiv- 
’ note what you say concerning the sentiment in various sections of _ ings. 

| California for a minimum wage law for women. I think the preferable plan for you to attain your ends is to make an 

I trust you will proceed with the utmost caution in any effort to effort to secure a “prevailing rate of wages law” for employees of the 

y establish a minimum wage by statutory law. Speaking fundamentally, State and the political subdivisions thereof, and also to make it apply to 

a minimum wage should be established and maintained by the organiza- those employed by contractors and sub-contractors doing public work 


tions of labor. If a minimum wage law for workingmen is established for the State or its political subdivisions. If you will follow these lines 


by law, by the same token it is more than probable that it may finally it will be found that you will not be hampered with any hard and fast 


transpire that another law will be enacted, compelling workingmen to established wage rate. The greatest freedom of action will be at your 
work for such a minimum as a maximum. When that time comes, disposal, and in proportion to the strength of your organizations the 
when by statutory enactment wages are set, it will only be another wage rate can be increased and maintained by your own free will, with- 
step to force workingmen to work at the behest of their employers, out let or hindrance by statute or by interpretation of such statutes by 
or at the behest of the State, which will be equivalent to and will be, courts. Such legal interpretations under a hard and fast minimum might 
slavery. also make it appear as the maximum wage, and then you see that you 
We want a minimum wage established, but we want it established would be handicapped and the obstacles confronting you would have a 
by the solidarity of the working men themselves through the economic ™ost depressing effect upon individuals and upon organizations that arc 
forces of their trade unions, rather than by any legal enactment. The doing their best to improve conditions steadily. 
question of regulating wages by law is indeed a most delicate one, and The prevailing rate of wages idea has a stimulating effect, at least 
it is questionable whether beneficial and lasting results would accrue in two directions. First, it places the workers in an affirmative and ae 
to the working people of any country were wages fixed by statute. We gressive position, and as a consequence they incessantly strive to emu- 
see that now most glaringly in the case of the civil service employees late; and in the second place, every success inspires them with confi- 
HQ. of the Federal Government, where it is physically impossible to adjust dence and resourcefulness, so that at almost all times they are capable 
such wages or salaries in order that such public employees’ income of making a vigorous defense. Viewing the struggle from another 


: ; : ye aspect, it improves the quality of citizenship by such mental and physical 
may correspond with the increasing cost of living. 


activities. It inspires to a healthy discontent. It prevents them from 
I think it advisable to call to your attention, and trust that you will saying “let well enough alone.” If they succeed in securing an advantage 


profit by this observation: many persons appear to be impressed with today, they want something better on the day following, and on the 
the notion that legal enactments will solve the labor problem, and day succeeding that they still want more and better things. Whereas, 
much theorizing is indulged in relative to the extent to which legisla- under any proposed minimum set by law there is always the danger of 


: ; 5 indifference, lassitude, reaction and eakness that woul n 
tion can favorably affect working people, but they fail to counter- ‘CMETENCS, fassitude ae be a uld eventually 


. . : : ate result in decay. We must not, we cannot, depend upon legislative enact- 
| 4 balance their reasoning by recognizing a possibility that if laws can ments to set wage standards. When once we encourage stich a system, 
be placed upon the statute books establishing minimum wages, and it is equivalent to admitting our incompetency for self-government and 


kindred measures, by the same process of reasoning, there may be other our inability to seek better conditions. 

laws placed upon the statute books that will be extremely detrimental Do nothing that will retard your growth or encumber your activi- 
to the working people. Those who are familiar with the struggles of ties. Be always prepared to move forward. Invite no shackle that will 
prevent progress. Remember, nature abhors a vacuum. There is no 


; such thing in this life as standing still; we either go forward or back- 
: the best and most substantial method to be employed to attain Tights ards A prevailing rate of wages law will give you the opportunity to 
« 44 


. and advantages as well as to redress grievances of the workers.. go ahead. A legally enacted minimum will say “Thus far and no far- 
‘ Many partisan and side-issue political movements are indulged in, ther.” I hope you will have none of it, that is, not for men. It may be 
with the deliberate calculation to attract working people so that they justifiable and defensible for women, but if so then only on the theory 
may be diverted from the substantial accomplishments of the trade that they are in a sense the “wards of the State.” 


the workers must fully realize that the trade union method is by far 


i unions. It is therefore timely to advise the members of organizations of Trusting that these few observations may be of assistance to you in 
| labor not to forget that their economic organizations must be preserved the problem that you have in hand, I remain, 

and strengthened, so that the improvements and advantages which their Fraternally yours, 

members have enjoyed may be not only maintained, but that they may SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

have a substantial foundation upon which to build a better future. President, American Federation of Labor. 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE. 
X. The Situation in the United States. 
By Robert Hunter. 
(Courtesy of “The National Socialist.) 

In Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and 
Great Britain the political and industrial move- 
ments of the working class are so well organized 
and so intimately connected that a general strike 
might be discussed in these countries as a prac- 
tical proposition. In fact, strikes are becoming 
more and more extensive in all these countries. 
The working class is becoming more and more 
sensible of its power and greater and greater 
solidarity of action is taking place among these 
millions of European toilers. But while the 
theory of the general strike has taken hold of the 
imagination of the leaders of the poorly organ- 
ized French, Italian, and Spanish workers, the 
practice of strikes, more and more general in 
character, is being worked cut in those countries 
where the toilers are organized in powerful un- 
ions, both political and industrial. Theoretically, 
in Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and Great Britain 
general strikes arouse little interest, but in prac- 
tice their use is advancing step by step. 

In this country the workers have never taken 
to the theory of the general strike; but the periods 
of increasing organization have usually been 
marked by strikes more or less general in charac- 
ter. Anarchism, which has always swayed to 
some extent the minds of Latin workers, has 
never exercised any influence in 
America. There is reluctance here to embark on 
revolutionary thought and activity even on 
Socialist lines. The working class has long been 
permeated with the idea that every one has a 
chance to become a Rockefeller, and it has only 
begun to realize the necessity of class action. 
Men of the type of La Follette, Bryan, and Roose- 
velt still represent in politics a considerable pro- 
portion of the working class of America. The 
unions have been able to organize 2,000,000 work- 
ers for purely immediate economic ends, but that, 
after all, is only a small portion of the working 
class. The Socialist party on the other hand, 
with its revolutionary ideas, exercises an influence 
over an even more limited number. 


considerable 


In the face 
of such conditions, the agitation for a general 
strike, or indeed the discussion of it, theoretically 
or practically, can make little appeal to American 
toilers, 

Curiously enough, few men seem to be so sen- 
sible to the weakness of our organizations and to 
general absence of revolutionary thought and 
education as precisely those men who advocate 
an immediate general strike. They never cease 
denouncing the immediate reforms demanded by 
the Socialist party, and they love nothing so 
much as to dwell upon what they call the utter 
helplessness of trade unionism. Their criticisms 
consist of the following indictments: That the 
Socialist party is a middle-class reform party, full 
of confusion and compromise; the trade unions of 
this country are officered by the lieutenants of 
the capitalist class; it believes in harmony be- 
tween capital and labor; it is an aristocracy which 
refuses to unionize the unskilled, and it is an or- 
ganization for producing scabs. 

Now, if the advocates of revolutionary union- 
ism believe their own statements, then it is quite 
impossible that they should be serious in urging 
the working class here to undertake a general 
strike. Surely, no one should know better than 
they that the general strike has not the slightest 
chance of success where the labor movement is 
in a state so degenerate as they claim. 

Passing over, however, as absurd, criticisms of 
that sort, there are indeed certain conditions in 
our labor movement which make any discussion 
of an immediate general strike the essence of 
folly. The parents of the general strike idea urge 
it as the sole effective means of bringing the 
social revolution. They overlook the important 
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fact that the working class, in this country at 
least, does not want a revolution, nor would any 
but a small minority lift a finger to create a 
revolution. The general strike is, to be sure, one 
weapon of several that might be chosen for the 
purposes of revolution. But so long as men do 
not want revolution, the first necessity is not to 
glorify a weapon, but to make men realize the 
purpose of having one. 


In a country where the mass of workers still 
vote for capitalist candidates, where they are 
still tied to the old political machines, where they 
still read, enjoy, and follow capitalist papers, and 
where millions of them do not even see the neces- 
sity of a trade union movement or of a Socialist 
party, what could be more childlike than a dis- 
cussion limited to small coteries, as to whether 
the spiked club, the pamphlet, the vote, the bullet, 
or the strike is the sole cffective revolutionary 
weapon? What we most need in America is edu- 
cation and organization. When that work of 
education and organization has been done, the 
choice of weapons will be comparatively easy. 

Paul La Fargue, a number of years ago, called 
attention to the fact that the lockout is an in- 
verted general strike. It is, he said, a weapon of 
the bosses, and he mentions the fact that the 
threat of a lockout was used to defeat Bryan and 
to elect McKinley. The Socialist party is being 
fought with the same weapon. In every political 
campaign, when the Socialists have a chance of 
winning, the bosses play this card. They threaten 
the workers with a shut-down. In Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, and Schenectady the capitalists de- 
clared: “If the Socialists win, capital will be 
driven out of town.” The threat is also used to 
prevent trade union organization. How familiar 
is the sound of these words: “This shop will 
remain an open shop or we will close down.” 
And it must not be forgotten that these threats 
are usually effective where the workers are not 
permeated with the union spirit and with Socialist 
education. The average working man leaves the 
union alone and votes submissively the ticket of 
his employer rather than endure the hardships of 
unemployment. Is it not well to ask, therefore, 
if the threat of a lockout suffices to intimidate 
the working class of America, is the agitation for 
a general strike likely to prove enticing? 

Many advocates of the general strike utterly 
refuse to take any account of these practical con- 
siderations. They seem possessed with the idea 
that they can ignore this lack of education, and 
even carry on a general strike whether or not the 
organized portion of the working class co-oper- 
ates in the strike. They seem to believe that the 
millions of unskilled and unorganized will arise 
in mass when the call is made. Some of them 
weep and wail over the misery of the unorganized. 
They have nothing but contempt for the unions, 
nothing but admiration for the unorganized, even 
for those who have been called the slum prole- 
tariat. I must confess that I can see neither logic 
nor sense in their position. The only admiration 
I have for the working class is for the organized 
portion of the working class. One may have 
compassion for those wretched creatures whose 
ignorance and folly lead them to bear patiently 
and uncomplainingly day in and day out the whip 
of hunger and the sting of want. But the only 
workers one can really admire are the organized 
fighters who, however conservative they may be, 
have at least informed their masters that there 
is a line drawn somewhere. “You can go thus far 
and no farther,” the organized workers say to the 
capitalists, and that position, in my opinion, is 
the beginning of enlightenment and bears the 
germ of the social revolution. But that portion 
of the working class which will neither strike 
nor vote to improve their condition is surely de- 
serving of little admiration. 

Aside altogether from these conditions among 
the working class, which make the thought of the 
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general strike little else than folly, there are cer- 
tain political difficulties in this country which do 
not confront the workers of many countries of 
Europe. We are not a centralized government. 
We have no supreme head. We have no power- 
ful parliament such as exists nearly everywhere 
in Europe. Every State is a principality. The 
police power is decentralized. There is no way 
of gaining by a sudden stroke the control of the 
army, of the executive power, or of the state as 
a whole. It is possible in France for a general 
strike to break into an insurrection and the in- 
surrection to possess itself of the government. 
But that is not possible in America. Nor is it 
possible here for the general strike to take con- 
trol of the factories, the mines, and the mills. 

Nor should we forget that the industrial popu- 
lation is as yet far from being a majority of the 
total population. The farmers and small prop- 
erty owners are still far too numerous to allow 
the wage workers to dominate the state or in- 
dustry by any sudden outbreak. The slow and 
gradual methods of political action will not cause 
wide-spread suffering nor the sudden bankruptcy 
of all financial and commercial institutions, and 
it is possible these methods might win the sup- 
port, or at least the neutrality, of small capitalists 
and farmers. But the general strike would mean 
open warfare. It would involve the horrors of 
rebellion and it would necessarily cause tremend- 
ous suffering. The full-fledged revolution would 
be on and if the farmers and the smaller property 
owners desert the working class, there is no pos- 
sibility whatever of success. 

I realize that these considerations are most 
briefly and inadequately sketched, yet it seems to 
me that, considered in mass they indicate how 
utterly Utopian, at least in America, is the thought 
of the general strike as the one and only means 
of winning Socialism. Unfortunately these papers 
must be brief, and the subjects worthy of many 
pages must be condensed into a few lines. The 
point, however, that I wish to make in this article 
is a very simple one: What we need in America, 
first of all, is education. We must bend all our 
efforts toward building up powerful working class 
weeklies and dailies that will reach and influence 
every working man and woman. Furthermore, 
we need an enormous development of organiza- 
tion, political and industrial, that will enable the 
workers to learn the power of the vote and the 
strike. If when this vast preliminary work is 
done, the workers feel that a general strike will 
accomplish the ends they seek, they will at least 
have laid the foundation for possible success. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION. 
To the Trade Unionists of California, Greeting: 

The California State Federation of Labor here- 
with submits a synopsis of the principal meas- 
ures affecting labor, now pending before the for- 
tieth session of the California Legislature. 

The main object in issuing this pamphlet is to 
acquaint the working people throughout the State 
regarding proposed legislation. Further, to en- 
able our friends to ascertain from their respective 
Senators and Assemblymen how they stand upon 
these measures. Are they for or against them? 

Central labor councils, local unions and in- 
dividual members of organized labor are urged 
to impress upon their representatives that the 
demands of labor are just and reasonable and 
for the general welfare. 

An effort has been made to give a brief synop- 
sis of all important labor measures, yet it should 
be understood that there are many other bills of 
merit among the 4000 which have been intro- 
duced. Undoubtedly there are also hidden in 
that vast mass of proposed legislation a number 
of bills not mentioned herein which deserve and 
will receive labor’s opposition. 

Several proposed constitutional amendments 
should receive vigorous opposition if submitted 
to a vote of the people by this Legislature. Due 
publicity will be given to such amendments at 
the proper time. 

In explanation of the abbreviations contained 
in this pamphlet, it should be noted that S. B. 
stands for Senate Bill; and A. B. for Assembly 
Bill. S.C. A. and A. C, A. stand for Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendment and Assembly Constitu- 
tional Amendment, respectively. 

Where both Senate and Assembly numbers of a 
bill are given, it signifies that identical bills have 
been introduced in both Senate and Assembly. 

Respectfully, 
PAUL SCHARRENBERG. 
Secretary, California State Federation of Labor. 
Employers’ Liability. 

S. B. 905 is the most comprehensive measure 
proposed in any American State dealing with the 
proper distribution of economic losses occurring 
through industrial accidents. 

The main features of the bill are 

It makes the present voluntary 
compulsory upon every employer 
including the State itself and its 
divisions. 


as follows: 

compensation 
in the State, 
political sub-* 


Benefits and conditions of compensation are 
followed generally upon the scheme of the Rose- 
berry act, but with important modifications. The 
benefits are modified so that without increasing 
the cost to the employing classes as a whole, the 
more seriously injured will receive pecuniary 
benefits for longer periods, and in case of per- 
manent disability, provision is made for perma- 
nent benefits when such disabilities exceed -60 
per cent of total disability, thus practically estab- 
lishing life pensions for permanently and serious- 
ly injured. Such results could not be accom- 
plished without making some reductions in the 
benefits provided in the present law. But the re- 
ductions have been made in a manner to mini- 
mize the burden on the injured employee. He is 
given full benefits in such cases for reduced 
periods to enable him to adjust himself to the 
new condition in life. In principle the new 
schedules are just, but with respect to the com- 
mencement of the payments, a difference of opin- 
ion has arisen which it is trusted will be settled 
in favor of labor. The Waiting period is two 
weeks; at present it is one week, and as a con- 
sequence under the new arrangement a number 
of smaller injuries would go uncompensated. 
Outside of this vital point other objections are 
of more or less technical nature and will be taken 
up by the legislative agents. But on the first 
Point labor throughout the State should make its 
influence felt. 


Bi 


The bill creates a State compensation insurance 
fund, to compete with private companies, in car- 
rying insurance for employers’ liabilities under 
the act. This feature is not made compulsory 
for many reasons, the most evident being that it 


is the first attempt of the kind in this State, and 


like all new things must be tried out along the 
line of least resistance. The machinery for ad- 
ministration of this fund, payment of premiums 
and allowances for benefits, will be under the 
management of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion. All the details will be gone into later in 
reports from the Federation; suffice it to say that 
the proposed plan meets generally with the ap- 
proval of all who have studied it. 

The act further requires safety in all employ- 
ments and places of employment, and provides 
the means and methods of enforcing safety regu- 
lations by the commission. This feature is par- 
ticularly commendable, as it will have a tend- 
ency to prevent the occurrence of accidents. 

Further measures to put the new system of 
compensation into effect are the following: 

S. B. 1089. Enables employers to carry their 
risks by mutual insurance at cost through so- 
called “mutual workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance companies.” 

S. B. 1090. Establishes a rating bureau of five 
members to fix rates of premiums for insurance 
of this character for all industries, and to pro- 
vide for the solvency of private companies under- 
taking such insurance. 

S. B. 1519. Provides for payment to the State 
of death benefit where employee leaves no family 
or dependent. This is an important bill as it 
will prevent discriminations by employers against 
married men and in favor of unmarried men by 
employing only the latter, in which case the em- 
ployer would have to pay only a hundred dollars 
for funeral expenses in event of accident resulting 
in death. 

Assembly bills 1084 and 1805 and their com- 
panion bills, Senate bills 1458 and 1457, respec- 
tively, deal with the creation of an industrial 
accident fund and appropriating moneys from 
said fund to promote safety in employments and 
places of employment. 

Hours of Labor. 

From the number of bills introduced on the 
subject of reducing the hours of labor, it seems 
certain that this session will mark further ad- 
vance toward the realization of a 
eight-hour work day. 

A. B. 31. Covers persons of both sexes in the 


universal 


garment business. 
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Sale of ‘““Gross’”’ Stock 


Sacrifice of High Class Garments for Women and Misses 


Gross’, located at O’Farrell and Stockton, has gone out of the ready-to-wear 
We purchased the entire stock, which he was willing to sell at a 
great sacrifice in order to completely close out this branch of his business. 
store had an enviable reputation in high-class garments. 


tunity for you to buy them at prices averaging less than actual cost to manufacture. 


Below Cost Prices on Fine 
Suits, Coats, Capes, Skirts, 
Waists, Petticoats, Dresses | 
From Gross’. 


employments now covered by the eight-hour law 
for women. It is needless to say that this bill 
has the hearty approval of the State Federation 
of Labor and it behooves every firm believer in 
the eight-hour day principle to put his shoulder 
to the wheel and work for the passage of this 
bill. 

Of measures to obtain for individual classes a 
reduction of hours, the following are recom- 
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This sale presents an oppor- 
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mended as accomplishing such end most effect- 
ively: 

S. B. 466, A.B. 858. This bill aims to amend 
the existing eight-hour law for women, and ex- 


tends the law to cover women working in mills. 


and workshops of all kinds, bakeries, printing, 
clothing, dressmaking, millinery establishments, 
stores, apartment houses, hospitals and offices. 
Abolishes present exemptions in the fruit indus- 
try. Prohibits the practice of women working 
for more than one employer in one day so as to 
exceed the limit of eight hours. Provides for an 
intermission of three-quarters of an hour after 
not more than six hours’ continuous work. To 
facilitate its enforcement employers must keep 
time-books and permit same to be inspected by 
the agents of the Labor Commissioner, who is 
charged with the enforcement of the law. 

S. B. 1559. Makes the women’s eight-hour law 
applicable to State and municipal institutions. 

A. B. 150. Reduces the hours which minors 
are permitted to work from 9 to 8, and raises 
their working age from 15 to 16. A number of 
bills covering other features of the child-labor 
law have been introduced, and same will be ex- 
amined in more detail by the legislative agents. 

A. B. 34. Limits the hours of street railway 
employees to 12 a day, or 72 a week. Has been 
amended in Assembly Committee on Labor and 
Capital to ten hours a day. To be effective it 
should be further amended to ten within twelve 
consecutive hours. Many cities in the East have 
the latter provision. 

A. B. 94. Amends the sixteen-hour law for 
railroad employees, by giving such employees in 
this State eight consecutive hours off duty. 

S. B. 568, A. B. 608. Provides for an eight-hour 
day in mines and underground work. 

S. B. 931, A. B. 1062. Provides for an eight-hour 
day for miners, and defines the commencement 
of the work day as beginning at the time of en- 
tering the works of the mine. 

Conditions of En:iployment. 

S. B. 1413. Regulates private employment 
offices, licenses and forms of receipts and regis- 
ters; prohibits the dividing of fees, and provides 
for the refunding of fees and expenses in case 
of failure to obtain employment. 

S. B. 651, A. B. 1178. Establishes State Em- 
ployment Bureaus in the principal cities of the 
State. Appropriates $100,000 for the purpose. 

S. B. 1385, A. B. 1110. Provides for sanitation, 
proper ventilation, drainage, etc., of factories and 
places of employment, fire protection, drinking 
water, seats for females, ete. 

S. B. 1314, A. B. 1109. Defines the duties of the 
Labor Commissioner, and makes it his duty to 
enforce labor laws. 

S. B. 1381. Establishes industrial courts for 
quick collection of wages. 

S. B. 275. Regulates payment of wages in all 
public and private employments. Provides for 
two semi-monthly pay-days. Thus the present 
period is shortened by one-half, and another step 
taken toward the weekly pay-day. 

S. B. 292, A. B. 429. Regulates payment of 
wages in seasonal employments. Disputes con- 
cerning wages to be settled by Labor Commis- 
sioner. 

S. B. 1305. Provides for registration of fac- 
tories. 

S. B. 1273, A. B. 1497. Provides for a commis- 
sion to investigate conditions of unemployment 
and propose legislation to remedy same. 

S. B. 1008, A. B. 739. Regulates the repayment 
of employers’ advances. Intended to break up 
the practice of employers and employment agents 
to keep gangs of men constantly coming and 
going on big jobs, and permitting employees only 
to earn their expenses and then discharge them 
for new victims. 

A. B. 249. Regulates advertisements for em- 
ployees during strikes, etc. 
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A. B. 340. Compels cash payment of wages. 
Prohibits payment in scrip or store money or- 
ders, etc. 

A. B. 546. Provides for increase in office force 
and salaries of the Bureau of Labor statistics, 
to make same more efficient. 

A. B. 609. Provides an attorney for the Labor 
Bureau to assist in prosecutions for violations of 
labor laws. 

To Protect Life, Limb and Health. 

S. B. 1397. Provides for fire escapes on build- 
ings where human beings live and congregate. 

S. B. 1109. Provides for fire escapes and fire 
drills in school buildings. 

S. B. 847. Amends the railroadmen’s full crew 
bill and provides for greater safety to the public 
and railroad employees. 

A. B. 1265. Provides for safe scaffolding sus- 
pended from overhead support. 

A. B. 1343. Provides for a system of signals 
in using elevators in buildings under construction. 

S. B. 982. Provides for electric headlights on 
locomotives. 

S. B. 984. Provides for a low-water alarm in 
boilers. 

A. B. 468. Requires safety blocks in frogs on 
railroad tracks. 

A. B. 1501. Establishes a standard of clear- 
ances against obstructions near or overhead rail- 
road tracks. 

AS Be 1700: 
switches. 

A. B. 232. Provides for inspection of steam 
boilers. 

S. B. 685, A. B. 647. Imposes a penalty for 
using bran, sawdust, rice, cement, etc., for stop- 
ping leaks in boilers. 

S. B. 134, A. B. 75. For the protection of work- 
men packing and handling Portland cement 
Empowers Labor Commissioner to stop loading 
or unloading where the container is not dust- 
proof. 

S. B. 860. Provides for the inspection of iron 
and steel structures, etc., in course of construc- 
tion. 


S. B. 343, A. B. 379. Regulates the sanitation 
of camps. 


Requires lights on derailing 


A. B. 11, Provides free drinking water for em- 
ployees. 

S. B. 674. Provides for the enforcement of the 
act relating to the sanitation of food producing 
establishments, through a system of revocable 
permits issued by local boards of health. 

A. B. 802 and A. B. 1487. Provide for licensing 
of barbers and sanitation of barber shops. The 
former bill establishes a separate examining 
board, the latter puts such board under the con- 
trol of the State Board of Health. 
the bills are identical. 


S. B. 566, A. B. 663. Licensing of steam en- 
gineers. 


Otherwise 


A. B. 752. Provides for an inspector of mines, 
etc. 

A. B. 231. Chauffeurs’ licensing bill. 

To Protect Civil Rights. 

S. B. 749, A. B. 416. 
qualification of jurors. 

S. B. 748, A. B. 560. Provides for the selection 
of jurors from the great register of the county, 
and limits their time of service to one week year- 
ly, except in case a trial would not be concluded 
in that time. 

S. B. 54, A. B. 378. Regulates the issuance of 
restraining orders and injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. Failed of passage at last session for lack 
of time to consider it in the Assembly, although 
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a majority thereof went on record as favoring it. 
All political parties profess to abolish the abuse 
of courts in issuing such injunctions, but thus far 
no relief has been given at the hands of any 
Legislature in the entire country. Is it not time 
that such promises be fulfilled? 

S. B. 1520. Declares peaceful picketing to be 
lawful. 

S. B. 1296, A. B. 1574. Provides for a trial by 
jury in cases of contempt of court committed out 
of the presence of the court. 

S. B. 1517. Empowers the Attorney-General to 
make investigations and take proper action under 
circumstances similar to those that occurred last 
year at Los Angeles and San Diego, when the 
right to free speech and free assembly were vio- 
lated by city authorities and by individuals with 
the connivance of such authorities. 

Anti-Alien Legislation. 

S. B. 27. Prohibits aliens not eligible to be- 
come citizens and corporations, whose majority 
stockholders are likewise ineligible, from holding 
or acquiring title to land in this State. Makes 
reasonable exemptions. 

S. B. 1285. Empowers school trustees, if they 
desire, to segregate Japanese children as well as 
children of other races to be taught in separate 
schools. This bill makes special mention of 
Japanese in order to make it unnecessary for a 
judge to quibble on the question whether or not 
the Japanese are included in the term “Mon- 
golian.” 

S. B. 499. Requires an alien, ineligible to 
citizenship, to pay a fishing license of one hun- 
dred dollars. Present law discriminates in favor 
of citizens of the United States. The license for 
aliens other than those here specified remains un- 
changed. 

Of General interest. 


A. B. 541. Provides a system enabling voters 
absent from their precincts on election day to 
vote in any part of the State. Carefully drawn 
so as to prevent fraud and colonization. Will be 
amended further at suggestions from persons in- 
terested. A measure of great merit and import- 
ance. 

S. B. 140. Amends the present law providing 
for ome day’s rest in seven. Will be further 
amended so as to define all public and private 
employments so none may escape. Not to be 
confounded with S. B. 207, A. B. 241, which makes 
Sunday a day of rest with numberless exceptions 
of a character to make the bill primarily a pro- 
hibition and religious measure. State Federation 
and San Francisco Labor Council indorse S. B. 
140. 

On the subject of pensions a number of bills 
have been introduced, none of which are entirely 
satisfactory on account of the lack of necessary 
information and experience. With respect to 
mothers’ pensions, S. B. 39 seems to be the. best, 
as it merely enlarges the present practice and 
powers of the juvenile court to make provision 
for support of indigent children. The allowances 
in this bill are not more than $15 a month for the 
first child under 14, and $7 for each additional 
child. 

S. B. 686, A. B. 744. Provides for a commission 
to investigate the conditions of superannuation 
and old age, and propose legislation for retire- 
ment of public and private superannuated em- 
ployees, and establish a general system or sys- 
tems of old-age pensions. This is a difficult sub- 
ject, and some preparation’ is required before 
general legislation can be attempted. 

A. B. 88. Establishes the right of citizens to 
exclusive employment on all public work, includ- 
ing school buildings, whether such work is done 
under contract or otherwise. 

S. B. 516. Provides for a minimum wage of 
$3 per day on all public work, including contract 
work; and makes all contracts not containing a 
clause for such minimum wage illegal and void. 
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A..B. 254. Provides for a State Produce Ex- 
change Commission. To market produce and act 
as middleman between producer and consumer, 
and thus eliminate. private commission houses. 
Empowers the commission to establish grades 
and standards, and inspection of produce. To 
collect and disseminate information in relation 
to such matter. 

S. B. 646, A. B. 665. Appropriates $50,000 for 
University extension work on the plan of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

S. B. 873. Will provide means and opportuni- 
ties of education more closely within reach of all 
the people through so-called university extension. 

S. B. 322. Abolishes railroad and steamboat 
police. 

S. B. 1069, A. B. 1107. Regulates detectives, de- 
tective agencies and makes them liable for mis- 
conduct. 

Constitutional Amendments. 

A great number of constitutional amendments 
have been introduced covering many subjects. 
The following are indorsed by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor: 

S.C. A. 7. To establish State rail highways 
for freight, express or passenger traffic, and pro- 
viding for equal facilities upon equal terms, under 
control and regulation by the State. 

S. C. A. 59. Relates to public utilities. To 
safeguard State and municipal ownership and 
acquisition of public utilities. 

A. C. A. 7. Authorizes counties and munici- 
palities to exempt from taxation for local pur- 
poses in whole or in part specified classes of 
property. Better known.as “Home Rule in Taxa- 
tion” amendment. 

A. C. A. 43. Relates to the rights of men. 
Provides for the State to engage in internal im- 
provements, the development of natural re- 
sources, and the production, distribution and ex- 
change of commodities. To that end the State is 
empowered to give employment to its citizens 
directly and at a reasonable living wage. 

A. C. A. 44. Gives to absent voters the right 
to vote elsewhere in the State than where regis- 
tered. 

The following constitutional amendments and 
other such amendments which contain similar 
provisions are opposed by the State Federation 
of Labor: 

S.C. A. 10. Providing for the appointment of 
Superior Court judges by the Governor. 

S. C. A. 22, Providing for appointment by the 
Governor, with the consent of the Senate, of 
Justices of the Supreme Court, Justices of Dis- 
trict Courts of Appeal, and Judges of Superior 
Courts, all such to hold office during good be- 
havior and be subject to recall. 

S.C. A. 23, A. C. A. 30. Empowering judges to 
charge juries with respect to fact and state the 
testimony. 

S. C. A. 26. Establishes property qualification 
to vote in elections creating indebtedness. 

S. C. A. 27. Provides that in elections to de- 
termine expenditure of money or creating indebt- 
edness only those shall be qualified to vote who 
Pay taxes upon property valued at not less than 
$300 in the city, town or district wherein such 
election to create indebtedness is held. 

A. C. A. 42. Provides that in criminal actions 
three-fourths of a jury may render a verdict, ex- 
cept in cases where death penalty or penalty of 
life imprisonment may be imposed the verdict 
must be unanimous, except where the latter pen- 
alty may result on account of a prior conviction 
when a verdict of three-fourths of the jury shall 
be sufficient. 

——_@____. 

John W. Hogan has resigned as business ‘agent 
of the Allied Printing Trades Council. Ferdinand 
Barbrack of the Mailers’ Union has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Hogan. 
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Attorney Thomas E. Haven of the California 
Metal Trades Association, an organization of 
employers, is opposed to the amendments to the 
employers’ liability law, and urged that institu- 
tion to vigorously oppose the plan at a banquet 
at the Palace Hotel on Saturday night. He be- 
lieves the burden of injury should be borne by 
the crippled employee. 


a ee 
The “Chronicle” of this city in an editorial dis- 
cussing the veto of the immigration bill by Presi- 
dent Taft says: “But neither is there any desire 
to keep out sober and industrious people who are 
willing to do hard work.” We believe the 
“Chronicle” did not complete the thought in that 
sentence. To convey the real meaning the words 
“and do it cheap” should have been added. The 
“Chronicle” is always in favor of cheap labor. 
Ignorance produces cheap labor, therefore the 
literacy test is all wrong and Taft is to be com- 
mended for vetoing the bill by all who believe in 
cheap labor. It is probable, however, the bill will 
be passed by the next Congress. 


———— eS 

The ninth annual conference of the National 
Child Labor Committee will be held in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, March 13-16, 1913. The general 
subject, child labor and poverty, will be discussed 
in relation to wages, health, unemployment, and 
the family. Many Southerners will be among the 
speakers, and conditions of child employing in- 
dustries in the South will be described. Every 
Governor has been asked to appoint delegates in 
order that each State may be officially repre- 
sented. The thirty-six State Child Labor Com- 
mittees will report to the conference on local 
problems and the progress of their State cam- 
paigns. Dr. Felix Adler, chairman of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; President Bruce 
Paine of the George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Miss Julia Lathrop of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Mrs. Florence Kelley of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, Governor Trammell 
of Florida, the Hon. J. A. McCullough of South 
Carolina, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial, Chicago, and Owen 
R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee will be among the 
speakers. One feature of the conference will be 
a collection of pictures and charts about child 
labor, including the extensive exhibit on home 
work in the New York tenements, which has been 
prepared within the last year, and is the most 
complete presentation of the subject that has yet 
been made. These sessions are of great value in 
bringing to the attention of the general public 
the disgraceful conditions that prevail. 
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FIGHTING AMENDMENTS TO LAW 


The accident and liability insurance companies, and all other insurance companies 
as well, are urged in a letter sent out by the manager of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany in this city, to vigorously oppose the amendments proposed by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board to the present Roseberry law. 

The Industrial Accident Board has proposed that an accident insurance company be 
established by the State, to act as a balancing lever in fixing rates for this character of 
insurance, in order that the compulsory law may not be discredited by the establishment 
of unreasonable rates by the private concerns now engaged in this line of business. 

Note the tone of the letter. It says: 

“Tf you are selling casualty insurance, do you intend to sit idly by and allow the State 
to establish a business which eventually will abolish this source of income for you?” 

They place income for the insurance man above the welfare of the public. 

Again, the letter says: 

“To those engaged in other branches of the insurance business, why does not SUC- 
CESSFUL insurance of the casualty lines mean eventually State insurance of fire and 
marine, life, and, in fact, all branches of insurance? 

“Granting this, is it not incumbent upon you to assist the casualty insurance men in 
checking this movement before it becomes an established fact and a precedent is set 
which must eventually accomplish the same purpose in your business ?” 

It must be remembered this letter is only sent to those engaged in the insurance bus- 
iness, and they are warned to “check the movement before it becomes an established 
fact,” and the people are brought to a realization of the fact that they can successfully 
protect themselves against the greed of those who now furnish such “protection” to the 
public. 

Here is another paragraph of the letter which appeals to the selfishness of the in- 
dividual engaged in the insurance business: 

“Have you any influence in the community in which you reside, and are you will- 
ing to exercise that influence in YOUR OWN BEHALF? If so, we will furnish you 
the information necessary to accomplish your purpose. 

“We believe it is incumbent upon every person to whom the insurance business as 
a whole IS A SOURCE OF REVENUE, to use all the influence at his command in 
registering a protest against this scheme. If every one of the 100,000 people interested 
in the insurance business in this State will do their part in this campaign, State insur- 
ance can and will be defeated.” 


Has there ever been in the history of this State a more brazen appeal to selfish- 
ness sent out than this letter of the local manager of the Aetna Insurance Company? 
The justice of the scheme is positively ignored and the appeal addressed entirely to the 
selfishness of the individual. 

Complaint is made against the abolition of the old defenses such as the “fellow 
servant doctrine,” the “assumption of risk,” and the “contributory negligence” propo- 
sition. 

The Industrial Accident Board had the services of an expert in drafting the pro- 
visions of the proposed State insurance scheme, and it is worked out upon an absolutely 
scientific basis, every detail being carefully studied from every standpoint. 

The establishment of such a concern is absolutely essential in order that the insur- 
ance companies may not be able to establish rates which would seriously interfere with 
the success of the new industrial accident and workmen’s compensation law. This was 
proven in the State of New Jersey upon the adoption of such a law. Governor Wilson 
warned the insurance companies, when he saw what they were doing, that the State would 
establish an insurance company to regulate rates. 

The letter also bitterly complains because the new scheme will not permit employers 
or insurance companies to settle with injured employees without approval by the Indus- 
trial Accident Board. 

These companies formerly coerced, bluffed and intimidated injured workmen upon 
numerous occasions into accepting paltry sums for their injuries. 

As a rule the injured employee is not familiar with his rights in the premises, and 
the insurance companies have invariably taken advantage of this condition of affairs to 
the dire disadvantage of the injured workman. The Industrial Accident Board, in its 
new law, provides for doing justice to all, and, of course, the casualty insurance men 
object to giving up the unfair advantages which they have previously enjoyed. 

The letter closes with this question: 

“Do you want the State to take away your business?” . 

Without regard for what the insurance men want, the people have voted by an 
overwhelming majority in favor of a constitutional amendment solely for the purpose of 
permitting the enactment of legislation of this character, and in spite of the statement 
contained in the letter that the insurance men have more influence with the members of 
the Legislature than have the sovereign people, we believe they do not possess such influ- 
ence and that the present session will obey the plain command of the people and pass 
the bill drawn up by the Industrial Accident Board. 

Greed dies hard, but the people are aroused and mean to have justice. 


Friday, February 21, 1913. 


Friday, February 21, 1913. 
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When a true genius appears in this world you 
may know him by this sign, that the dunces are 
all in confederacy against him.—Swift. 


The first compensation law of a civilized nation 
recorded in history is that to be found in the book 
of Exodus, chapter 21, verses 20, 21 and 26 to 36, 
inclusive. Details are there given. Look it up. 


Anyone can be a follower, because nothing is 
required but to listen to others and follow in 
their wake, reiterating their statements and 
mimicking their actions, but it requires some 
effort, some study, some equipment to set out and 
beat a new trail through the wilderness. This is 
the reason we have so many followers and so few 
real leaders. Too many of us are willing to let 
others do our thinking for us because it is the 
easiest way. It requires the expenditure of no 
energy on our part. But it never has resulted in 
success. 


There are scattered about the country a class 
of men who seem to think the way to gain the 
confidence and support of other men is to in- 
dulge in wholesale abuse of other men and insti- 
tutions. Such an idea can only find lodgment in 
a distorted, tangled or undeveloped brain. Abuse 
never promoted any cause or achieved any suc- 
cess in any field of endeavor. On the other hand 
it has retarded progress, hindered development 
and destroyed many men and many institutions. 
In short, abuse never got anybody anything at 
any time except defeat and failure. Drop it and 
try sound reasoning. 


The Spring Valley Water Company, it would 
seem, has finally seen the handwriting on the 
wall, and as a result San Francisco is to acquire 
the plant of the company for $37,000,000 without 
further arbitration or controversy, provided the 
people, at a special election, ratify the line of 
action to which a majority of the Supervisors 
are committed. After once rejecting the city’s 
latest offer, directgrs of Spring Valley have re- 
considered their decision and are now preparing 
to make formal announcement of their acceptance 
of the city’s terms. 


The immigration bill vetoed by President Taft 
last week because it included a literacy test was 
on Tuesday of this week passed over his veto by 
the Senate by a vote of 72 to 18. This bill is de- 
signed to protect the American against the ignor- 
ance that is constantly brought to this country to 
be preyed upon by both the greedy employers 
of labor and the wild-eyed syndicalist noise- 
makers. The bill has the support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Indications are that 
the next House will pass the bill by as pro- 
nounced a majority as did the Senate, where both 
of California’s Senators voted to pass the bill 
over the veto. 


If the policy adopted by Judge Hollister of the 
Federal Court in Indiana is carried out it is prob- 
able the trusts will be brought under control. He 
sentenced twenty-nine officials of the Cash Regis- 
ter Trust to terms in jail ranging from three 
months to one year in addition to the fines im- 
posed so commonly by courts in similar cases. 
Of course appeals will be taken and the men 
may avoid punishment, but Judge Hollister has 
pointed out the only way of effectively dealing 
with such greedy violators of the law. The mere 
imposing of fines has never produced the desired 
results. Let us hope we are about to enter upon 
a practical solution of the problem of trust regu- 
lation and equal treatment of rich and poor. 


Fluctuating Sentiments 


Wit at Random 


Teacher—Haven’t you studied your arithmetic 
lesson? 

Scholar—No, ’m. I didn’t have no time to learn 
nothing but my grammar lesson.—School Sixty- 
two. 


“Look here, now, Harold,” said a father to his 
little son, who was naughty, “if you don’t say 
your prayers you won’t go to heaven.” 

“I don’t want to go to heaven,” sobbed the boy; 
“T want to go with you and mother.”—New Or- 
leans “Times-Democrat.” 


First Hen—What a ridiculously giddy creature 
that young Miss Dorking is! 

Second Hen—Oh, she’s young yet. Wait till 
she has known the sorrow of sitting for three 
weeks on a china egg and two doorknobs—she’ll 
sober down then. 


“So you were deeply touched by the poem 
young Mr. Guffson wrote to you?” said Maude. 

“Yes,” answered Mamie. 

“But it was not a good poem.” 

“T don’t care. It was just as much trouble for 
him to write it as if he had been Shakespeare.”— 
“Judge.” 

“Mary,” he pleaded, “will you please quit talk- 
ing for a few minutes? I am trying to think.” 

“T can talk and think,” she peevishly replied. 
“T can’t understand why you are not able to listen 
to me and think.” 

“T can. Only the things I think while I’m 
listening to you don’t get me anything.”—Chi- 
cago “Record-Herald.” 


A man traveling in Maine met a middle-aged 
farmer, who told him his father, aged 90, was 
still on the farm where he was born. 

“Ninety years old, eh?” 

“Yep; pop’s close to 90.” 

“Is his health good?” 

“°Tain’t much now. He’s been complainin’ for 
a few months back.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“IT dunno, sometimes I think farmin’ 
agree with him!” 


don’t 


The story is told of a well-known traveler who 
on one journey was much annoyed by a pedantic 
bore who forced himself upon him and made a 
great parade of his learning. The traveler bore 
it as long as he could, and at length, looking at 
him gravely, said: 

“My friend, you and I know all that is to be 
known.” 

“How is that?” said the man, pleased with what 
he thought a complimentary association. 

“Why,” said the traveler, “you know every- 
thing except that you are a fool, and I know 
that.’—London “Evening Standard.” 


It was while on maneuvers, and a soldier was 
being tried for the shooting of a chicken on pro- 
hibited ground. 

“Look here, my man,” said the commanding 
officer to the farmer who brought the accusa- 
tion, “are you quite certain this is the man who 
shot your bird? Will you swear to him?” 

“No, I won’t do that,” replied the canny yokel, 
“but I will say he’s the man I suspect of doing it.” 

“That’s not enough to convict a man!” retorted 
the commanding officer, considerably nettled. 
“What’s raised your suspicions?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the sturdy farmer, as he 
slowly mopped his forehead with his bandana, 
“it was this way. I see ’im on my property with 
a gun; then I heered the gun go off; then I see 
‘im putting the chicken into his knapsack; and 
it didn’t seem sense nohow to think the bird 
committed suicide.” 


Miscellaneous 


THE BRAVE MAN. 

Here’s to the men who laugh 

In the face of grim despair, 
Who gather the tares and chaff 

But sow with a cheerful air. 
Here’s to the smiling man 

Who, giving, can take a blow, 
And rise to fight again, 

When others have laid them low. 


Here’s to the men who grin 

When plans that they build go wrong, 
And straightaway new plans begin 

With courage and purpose strong. 
Here’s to the glad, brave men 

Who, battling, expect a bruise, 
And rise to the fight again, 

Undaunted by the fights they lose. 


Here’s to the men who smile 
With faith in the morning light, 
And bravely await the while 
Till victory crowns their fight. 
Here’s to the fighting men 
Who always need not succeed, 
To rise to the fight again— 
The brave in defeat we need. 
—‘“Detroit Free Press.” 
—_—_—— Ee 
We cannot part with our friends. We cannot 
let our angels go. We do not see that they only 
go out that arch-angels may come in. 


| But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of the 


Almighty saith, “Up and onward for evermore.” 
—Emerson. 


CONSCIENCE. 
By George Matthew Adams. 

Be square. 

The man of all men most miserable is the 
man with a worn, weary, weeping conscience. 

Be square. 

Conscience is the fellow who sits on the 
throne of your soul and calls out the danger 
signal when your life craft sights icebergs. 
Conscience is the pilot of a man’s hope toward 
success. Conscience is the busy signal sign 
that halts a man just as he is about to do 
what he ought not to do but wants to. Con- 
science is the stay hand that stops the crowd 
from stealing away your character. 

Be square. 

Conscience is duty—in every-day clothes. 

Be square. 

Conscience is what you feel but do not hear. 
Conscience is the still, strong, silent, unseen 
force that is ever with you—that invariably 
hunches you in the ribs—mute warner that 
you are on the wrong track, traveling in the 
wrong direction, playing the wrong game. 
Regardless of all other heeds, beck or call— 
hear, listen to—obey your conscience to the 
letter. 

Be square. 

The man with the conscience makes the 
business with a conscience. The busines 
with the consciénce makes the nation with 
the conscience. Conscience in power is joy 
abound—real achievement throne. 

Be square. 

As a man or woman think it over. Con- 
science to you is as no other conscience to 
any other man or woman. And the height to 
which peace and power may climb in you can 
only be in proportion to the peace and power 
which obedience to conscience brings. So, 
follow your own conscience all the way. 

Be square. 
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Steel Workers Organized. 

Two organizations of iron and steel workers 
have been formed at Chicago Heights, Ill, and 
one in Indiana Harbor, Ind. The organizers for 
the A. F. of L. report that the meetings at which 
these organizations were formed were large and 
enthusiastic. The campaign inaugurated by the 
American Federation of Labor to organize the 
steel workers of the entire country is bringing 
good results. Over two million pieces of litera- 
ture, printed in thirteen different languages, have 
been distributed and has had a most wonderful 
effect in arousing the steel workers from their 
apathetic state. This literature is eagerly sought 
and the headquarters of the Federation is prepar- 
ing and sending out immense volumes of this 
literature to not only the steel workers, but to 
other workers, printed in the various languages, 
presenting in concrete and brief form the story 
of the labor unions. Reports from A. F. of L. 
organizers, both general and volunteer, from 
every part of the country, indicate that there is 
a splendid growing sentiment in favor of organi- 
zation. An increase in wages, given by the steel 
trust to its employees, which was to take effect 
February Ist, for the purpose of preventing or- 
ganization, has not brought about the results that 
the steel corporation desired. In fact, it has had 
the opposite influence, in that the steel workers 
begin to realize that the organizing plan of the 
American Federation of Labor is responsible for 
the management of the steel companies increasing 
their wages. As a matter of fact, this organizing 
campaign is having a marked influence on all 
other crafts and will be continued vigorously and 
without cessation during the entire year. 


Gives Up Busting Unions. 

Information has come to the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor that our old 
and erratic “Gripe Nuts” friend, C. W. Post, has 
decided to cease his open hostility to the organi- 
zations of labor. For a number of years he has 
spent large sums of money in advertising his very 
various brands of wares and incorporating in these 
advertisements fulminations against labor organ- 
izations. As a matter of fact he put thousands of 
dollars into the pockets of union printers for 
which the Typographical Union was duly thank- 
ful. Then he conceived the brilliant idea of 
organizing a model labor union, which went by 
the euphonious name of the Trades and Workers’ 
Association. When this skeleton was reared to 
view, with great acclaim, Post offered to amal- 
gamate with the American Federation of Labor, 
but his offer was politely declined. In order that 
the Trades and Workers’ Association might be 
provided with an appropriate headquarters, Post 
donated a spacious building (with a string on the 
donation), used formerly as a sanatorium. Un- 
like other unions, a real estate broker was made 
president of the Trades and Workers’ Associa- 
tion, and “gripe nut’ funds furnished for an or- 
ganizing campaign. The real estate broker, how- 
ever, did not prove to be a successful organizer, 
and finally, as the story goes, Post has taken 
back the sanatorium, disbanded the Trades and 
Workers’ Association, which consisted of the 
real estate broker and Post, and has hung out a 
“to let” sign upon the former headquarters of 
the Trades and Workers’ Association. It is not 
contrary to custom to end the chapter of a book 
or article by the words Selah or Amen, but in 
this instance we'll use the appropriate phrase— 
“There’s a reason.” 


Pirating the Union Label. 
A committee of the House of Representatives 
of Michigan has been investigating the Marquette 
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prison. In discussing the conditions which sur- 
round this penal institution, one member of the 
committee made this statement: “I was informed 
that the man who has the overall contract takes 
the goods from the prison and re-labeis them with 
the union label. This is something over which 
the State exercises no control.” From this state- 
ment it cannot be determined what union label 
is used, but it is in line with the story recently 
printed in the News letter from Missouri. In 
the latter State a shoe manufacturing firm has a 
prison contract, and the shoes are labeled “Made 
in Chicago.” The trade unions in the various 
States are fighting contract prison labor, and are 
making considerable headway, but pirating of the 
union label is still continued by some manufac- 
turers who desire to cover up the fact that the 
merchandise which they vend is manufactured by 
convicts. 


Electrical Workers. 

Since the recent court decision has been ren- 
dered the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers receiving many acquisitions 
from the seceding electrical workers. There has 
recently been installed new local unions at Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Newport News, Va.; La Salle, IIl.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Roanoke, Va.; Galveston, 
Tex.; Waterbury, Conn.; Kankakee, IIl.; Paraiso, 
Isthmus of Panama, and Schenectady, N. Y. All 
of these local unions, with the exception of three, 
were composed of members who formerly were 
with the secession movement. Many local unions 
which are still attached to the seceding organiza- 
tion have informed the general offices of the 
recognized International Brotherhood of their 
intention to affiliate with that organization, the 
direct cause of this action being the latest court 
decision in favor of the regular organization. 


is 


Boxmakers and Sawyers. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, through General Secretary Frank Duffy, 
has just issued a circular letter announcing that, 
according to the action of the recent convention, 
boxmakers and sawyers are to be admitted to 
membership in the United Brotherhood. When 
the amalgamation took place between the United 
Brotherhood and the Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers a number of local unions of boxmakers re- 
ceived charters from the United Brotherhood, 
and since the amalgamation several applications 
have been received for charters for boxmakers 
and sawyers, but protests were filed by officers 
of local unions against the granting of charters 
upon the assumption that they were not eligible 
to membership. Since the jurisdiction has been 
conceded to the carpenters, and the recent con- 
vention accepting it, General President Huber in- 
structed the local unions and organizers to that 
effect, and hereafter charters will be issued to 
the boxmakers and sawyers. 


Electrotypers Settle. 

At Springfield, Ohio, the differences between 
the management of the Crowell Company and 
the Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union re- 
cently resulted in a strike, which was of short 
duration, however. Representatives of the inter- 
national union were sent for, and were successful 
in negotiating a settlement and the men returned 
to work. The difficulty was caused by a differ- 
ence arising out of a proposed new wage scale. 
As a final conclusion of the matter a $2 increase 
for all the men involved, and a complete recog- 
nition of the union, resulted. The new wage 
scale gives helpers $23 a week, finishers $25, and 
molders $27. Sixteen men and four apprentices 
were involved in the strike. Every person work- 
ing at this trade in the city is a member of the 
union, and every boy is apprenticed, thus making 
this organization 100 per cent strong. 
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THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Phone Market 3285 


Home Phone M 3285 
P. BENEDETTI, Mar. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION BT. 
Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


e 
Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 


Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 


las and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

2593 Mission St., near 22nd 
All Watch Beosies Warranted 


‘or 2 Years 


James #. Sorensen 
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WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 
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2146 Mission St., near 17th St. j 


We Clean for $1.00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.60 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 
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Eagleson Co. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 
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UNION LABEL SHIRTS 


1118 Market Street, San Francisco 
112 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
717 K Street, Sacramento 
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THE DARROW CASE. 

Testimony designed to impeach Bert H. Frank- 
lin, former McNamara defense detective, who 
confessed having bribed jurors in the trial of 
James B. McNamara and declared he had done so 
at the instigation of Clarence S. Darrow, then 
chief counsel for the McNamara brothers, was 
offered during the week at Darrow’s trial in the 
Superior Court at Los Angeles. 

Frank Dominguez of Los Angeles, an attorney 
associated with Earl Rogers, until recently Dar- 
tow’s chief counsel, and Gordon G. Watt of 
Helena, clerk of the Montana Senate, were among 
the principal witnesses. Dominguez testified that 
shortly after having been arrested Franklin told 
him that Darrow was not concerned in the bri- 
bery of the McNamara jurors, and had added that 
“Darrow was a man above corrupt motive or 
practice.” 

In a sharp  cross-examination Dominguez 
caused considerable amusement throughout the 
courtroom by his retorts and the speed with 
which he answered questions. Once he managed 
to announce that during his talk with Franklin 
some one in the crowd said: “Nobody would ever 
give Franklin $4000 for the purpose of bribery, 
as everybody knew he would never give it to 
anybody else.” 

Even Franklin, who was in the courtroom, 
laughed at that. 

Watt, who formerly lived at Venice, Cal., a 
beach resort near Los Angeles, testified that 
Franklin had told him that the district attorney 
had no intention of punishing him for having 
bribed jurors, but was only holding the charges 
over him to make him “testify against Darrow, 
who was the man they wanted to get.” 

A half-dozen witnesses, most of them news- 
paper reporters, who were present at the pre- 
liminary examination of Bert H. Franklin when 
he was said to have made statements exonerating 
Darrow from any complicity in the corruption of 
jurors, testified during the week. 


SECRETARY LARGER THANKFUL. 
New York, February 5, 1913. 

Mr. John I. Nolan, Secretary San Francisco 
Labor Council, 316 Fourteenth St., San Francisco, 
Cal, 

Dear Sir and Brother: Enclosed herewith 
please find receipts for $10, amount donated to 
the striking garment workers by the Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21, and $100 donated by the 
San Francisco Labor Council. Kindly accept our 
sincerest thanks and appreciation for same. 

We have settled with a few houses but there 
are still one hundred and ten thousand out. As 
yet we have had no breaks in the ranks and the 
enthusiasm displayed by the strikers is amazing. 
It just seems as though their burdens became too 
great and they could bear them no longer. 

Your donation came at a time when the need 
for financial assistance was very urgent. The 
court costs since the strike began are enormous 
and you can realize there are many needy among 
one hundred and ten thousand people. Every day 
we have many strikers presenting eviction notices 
and urging us to give them just the very neces- 
saries of life for a few days longer. The misery 
is heartrending, yet with one accord they all say, 
“There was no future for us as we were going 
and we might just as well suffer now.” 

Again thanking you for your assistance and 
assuring your members that their donation 
brought a ray of sunshine to many of our needy, 
I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
B. A. LARGER, 
General Secretary, United Garment Workers 
of America. 


ee 

It’s by trying that you make your character. 
A man’s character is the sum of his intentions 
and his choices.—E. F. Benson. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION. 
By Frances A. Williamson. 

Those who advocate the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage for women by legislative enactment, 
are doubtless more honest in their intention than 
far-sighted in their judgment. The “bill” is un- 
sound in principle and dangerous in its tendency 
because it directly conflicts with the long-estab- 
lished policy of labor unions. 

That so many women are organized into trade 
unions is regarded by the American Federation 
of Labor as a most important advance in placing 
themselves in a position of self-defense. All fair- 
minded students of economics agree that the 
trade union of today is a necessity to the work- 
ers and an advantage to the employer. It is an 
economic fact from which there is no escape, 
whether or not one individually approves of them. 
Trade unions are no more to be ignored or sup- 
pressed than the modern processes of industry. 

The women wage earners of the United States 
have learned by experience the many disadvan- 
tages they have suffered in the march of modern 
commercialism. They are also conscious of the 
pressing need in many of the industries of a 
higher maximum wage, but, they are very ap- 
prehensive, and justly so, that a minimum wage 
established by statute would prove of any per- 
manent benefit to them. 

For reasons, too numerous to quote here, there 
always seems to be a surplus of the unemployed 
—a vast majority of whom are unorganized and 
would be competitors of those who do belong to 
the trade unions. The employers could take ad- 
vantage of this condition and the minimum 
could easily be made the maximum wage paid. 
This has been demonstrated in New Zealand 
where the system has been in operation. 

Another dangerous tendency of fixing wages 
by statute would be the possible interference of 
the courts. Suppose that some subsequent legis- 
lature would deem it advisable to raise the wage 
minimum. The employers could then resort to 
the courts to test the constitutionality of such 
enactment. Meanwhile, the women wage earners 
would be at the mercy of the employers until the 
point in issue had been settled by another session 
of the legislature, and even this decision might 
be the subject of attack by the employers. 

Another objectionable phase of the minimum 
wage bill is, that it would tend to discourage or- 
ganization among women wage earners. This 
tendency would be disastrous, because the trade 
unions are the medium through which women 
secure increase in wages and protection in many 
ways which could not possibly be provided by 
statutory enactment. Therefore the labor move- 
ment must always oppose any law that tends to 
discourage organization among women wage 
earners, 

In consideration of the facts herein named and 
many others that might be quoted, there is but 
one conclusion in this case, and that is, a law 
dependent on the reports of conferences and com- 
missions would inevitably lack stability and would 
prove detrimental to the best interests of women 
wage earners, 

When we reflect that the future of this coun- 
try depends largely upon the character of the 
coming generations, we see that it is criminal 
negligence to permit wage-earning women to 
sacrifice health, mentality, and life itself to the 
short-sighted policy of the employer who does 
not realize that just treatment of employees 
brings its reward in dollars and cents, as well 
as in the consciousness of contributing to the 
welfare of humanity. 

To remedy the evils resulting from long hours, 
low wages and unhealthful workrooms has al- 
ways been the policy of organized labor; there- 
fore it is justified in opposing the establishment 
of a minimum wage for either women or men, by 
statutory enactment. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly session of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, February 18, 1913, 
President J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Admitted to membership upon examination: 
C. F. Lyon, drums. 

Reinstated to membership in good standing: 
P. Baier, J. Helget. 

Transfer cards deposited: Frank Balma, Local 
No. 47; Franz Adelman, Local No. 76; John Mu- 
lieri, Local No. 47; Lucia Mulieri Laraia, Local 
No. 47; A. W. Laraia, Local No. 47. 

Price for horse show in Livermore, March Ist, 
meet 9 and 11 a. m. trains, 1 to 4 p. m., $6 per 
man and all expenses; regular leader. 

Permission granted members to play with non- 
member pianist Swedish Singing Society, March 
8th. 

L. F. Johns, Local No. 77, traveling leader, is 
reported at the Empress this week. 

There will be a special meeting of the Drum- 
mers’ Club, Monday, February 24th, at 2:30 p. m. 
Members are requested to be in attendance. 

L. A. Hughes, member of this local, died Mon- 
day, February 17, 1913, after a protracted illness. 
The funeral was private and was held Wednes- 
day from the family residence in Oakland. 

Arrangements are completed for the grand ball 
to be held Saturday, February 22d, in the Audi- 
torium, and from all indications this will be the 
event of the season. The music will be first- 
class, and under the direction of J. F. Wilson, 
who will have a band of thirty pieces. The com- 
mittee in charge has worked hard to make this 
affair a success and should have the co-operation 
of the entire membership in its efforts. 


February 15, 1913. 


Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, No. 68 
Haight Street. 
Dear Sirs:— 


Mr. John Smith and family wish to thank the 
members of the Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Union for their many kind thoughts and expres- 
sions of sympathy during their great loss of 
wife and mother; also kindly thank the members 
of the board for their kindness in giving per- 
mission for members to volunteer their services. 

Sincerely, 
(MRS.) AGNES SMITH-SHANLEY. 


Patronize “Labor Clarion” advertisers. 


Schuetzen Park 


SAN RAFAEL, MARIN COUNTY 


Now is the time to make arrangements 
for Picnics of the 1913 season. 


H. STETTIN, 
839 Cole Street, 


Phones—Park 5346, Sutter 1334. 


Herman’s Hats 
UNION MADE 
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2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
February 14, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m., President 
Andrew J. Gallagher in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Urmy ab- 
sent, and the chair appointed Delegate Dixon 
vice-president pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting were approved as printed. 

Credentials—Musicians No. 6—F. J. O’Connell, 
vice J. E. Lehman. Steam Engineers No. 64—P. 
L. Ennor, L. H. Honigbaum, vice J. J. McNally, 
W. T. Brandon. Pattern Makers—G. R. Mar- 
shall, vice J. Jarvis. Shoe Repairers No. 320— 
Geo. Pollock, F. J. Heinz. Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen No. 29—R. S. Barton, vice A. Adams. 
Chauffeurs—J. P. McDonnell, vice M. D. Stewart. 
Stationary Firemen—Wm. Manning, vice J. J. 
Reilly. Housesmiths No. 78—J. Stern, vice Thos. 
Scahill. Boiler Makers No. 205—Henry Rahmen, 
vice Wm. Bouser. Housesmiths No. 78—G. Mat- 
son, vice E. A. Lidtske. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Ludwig Siebe 
& Sons, announcing the opening of Shell Mound 
Park on Sunday, March 2d. From Moving Pic- 
ture Operators’ Union, inclosing donation to gar- 
ment workers of New York, also stating they 
would subscribe for one hundred dollars worth 
of bonds for Labor Temple, and would co-oper- 
ate with Council relative to slides portraying the 
events in Indianapolis. From Mayor Rolph, in 
answer to Council’s communication relative to 
the use of California stone in the building of the 
civic center. From Electrical Workers No. 151, 
inclosing donation of $10 to garment workers of 
New York. From Bay and River Steamboat men, 
inclosing donation of $25 to garment workers of 
New York. From Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. No. 31, in reference to the Gas Com- 
pany making collections at night. From News- 
paper Solicitors’ Union, inclosing $5 to garment 
workers of New York. From Senators Perkins 
and Raker, Congressmen Kent, Knowland, 
Hayes, Stephens, Kahn and Needham, in refer- 
ence to resolutions regarding the recognition of 
China as a republic. From Assistant Attorney- 
General Harr, acknowledging receipt of resolu- 
tions relative to China as a republic. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Bar- 
tenders’ Union, requesting a boycott on Beth’s 
Cafe. From Pile Drivers No. 77, relative to the 
increasing wages of foremen to $7 per day. From 
the District Council of Painters and from Sign 
Painters No. 510, stating that the Realty Sign 
Company has been declared unfair by the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From the Provision Trades 
Council, in reference to a controversy with man- 
ager of “Organized Labor.” From Lundstrom 
Hat Company, complaint against clerks regard- 
ing the closing of stores on Washington’s Birth- 
day. From the Union Hospital Association, re- 
questing indorsement of their association. From 
Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216, an appeal for 
financial assistance. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Central Labor Council of Santa Clara 
County, resolutions dealing with the subject of 
pensioning the school teachers of California, and 
requesting indorsement of same. 

Referred to Label Section—From Summerfield 
& Haines, stating they are handling union label 
goods and employing union clerks. 

Referred to Hall Association— From Cooks 
Helpers’ Union, stating they were not in a posi- 
tion to purchase any bonds for Labor Temple. 

Referred to Trustees—Treasurer’s report for 
quarter ending January 31, 1913. 

Communication from United Garment Workers 
of America, thanking Council and unions for 
donations to the garment workers on strike in 


New York. Moved that the communication be 
published in “Labor Clarion”; motion carried. 
Communication received from the Oakland 
Labor Council, tendering assistance in behalf of 
the boot and shoe workers on strike. Moved 


‘that the secretary be instructed to co-operate 


with Oakland Council in this matter; motion 
carried. 

Communication received from Affiliated Trades 
of the New York Navy Yard, requesting co-oper- 
ation of this Council relative to the building of 
battleships in government navy yards. Moved 
that the request contained therein be complied 
with; motion carried. 

From the Pacific Coast Immigration Congress, 
requesting Council to send a speaker to one of 
its sessions in April. Moved that Council send 
a speaker; motion carried. 

Communication from Henry Ameryor, Denver, 
Colo., requesting copy of letter protesting against 
the encouragement of rifle practice in high 
schools. Moved that the secretary comply with 
the request; motion carried. 

Communication from the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, in reference to continuing 
our subscription. Moved that the communication 
be filed. Amendment, that the communication be 
received and that we continue our subscription; 
amendment lost, and the motion to file carried. 

Communication received from President Gom- 
pers, relative to a minimum wage law for women, 
was on motion ordered printed in the “Labor 
Clarion.” 

Resolutions were introduced by Delegates 
Scharrenberg, Johnson and Nolan, relative to 
bills now pending before the Legislature dealing 
with franchises. Moved that we concur in the 
resolutions; motion carried. 

Communication received from Electrical Work- 
ers No. 151, dealing with the same matter, was 
referred to the law and legislative agent. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Still boycott- 
ing Julius Godeau, and requested unionists to 
refrain from patronizing said firm. Butchers— 
Business fair; made a donation to Oakland local. 
Barbers—Reported a mass meeting at Tenth 
and Grove streets, Oakland, relative to the Sun- 
day closing law. Cigar Makers—Reported that 
the school for teaching cigar making was a graft 
proposition and advised the public to keep away 
from said school; donated $5 to boot and shoe 
workers on strike. ‘Horseshoers—Reported the 
Ferry Stables unfair to their organization; will 
consider the question of purchasing bonds for 
Labor Temple at next meeting. Upholsterers— 
Donated $100 to Boston local; will consider the 
purchase of bonds for Labor Temple at next 
meeting. Boot and Shoe Workers—Still boycott- 
ing the firm of Frank & Hyams, and request as- 
sistance. Shoe Clerks—Donated $10 to the gar- 
ment workers of New York; all stores will close 
on Washington’s Birthday; will refuse to handle 
the product of Frank & Hyams while shoe work- 
ers are on strike. Bakers—Still boycotting the 
Occidental and Quality bakeries. Web Pressmen 
—Stated the “Examiner” was still unfair to their 
organization. Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers No. 31—Have levied a fine of $5 on any mem- 
ber found patronizing the “Examiner.” 

Executive Committee—The committee organ- 
ized by electing D. P. Haggerty chairman, and 
John O’Connell secretary; sergeant-at-arms, P. 
O’Brien. On the communication from the Build- 
ing Trades Councils of Alameda and San Fran- 
cisco, dealing with the question of exhibiting 
films in connection with the Indianapolis trial, 
your committee, after considerable discussion, 
recommends that the secretary take up the mat- 
ter with theatre managers, moving picture oper- 
ators and moving picture exhibitors for the pur- 
pose of preventing the exhibition of same. All 
film companies which persist in producing such 
pictures will be considered “unfair” by this Coun- 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


Typewriting. Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 565 Pacific Bullding 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE anp SANSOME STS. 


PHONES; SUTTER 358, C 3589 


( rt h Pit fit ©’ Farrell Street bet. 
yi Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 

MATINEE EVERY DAY 

A GREAT NEW SHOW. 
MINNIE DUPREE and Co., in Alfred Sutro’s one-act 
play “The Man in Front”; B. A. Rolfe’s Extrava- 
ganza “PUSS IN BOOTS,” with a Company of 25 
People, featuring Will J. Kennedy; VOLANT, “The 
Flying Piano”; DIAMOND & BRENNAN; ED- 
WARDS, RYAN AND TIERNEY; FIVE JUGGLING 
MOWATTS; APDALE’S ZOOLOGICAL CIRCUS; 
NEW DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES. JOHN AND 
WINNIE HENNINGS, “The Kill Kare Kouple.” 
Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 10c, 

25e¢, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C 1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor that this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 
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Friday, February 21, 1913. 


LABOR CLARION. 


cil; concurred in. The matter of bonds for the 
release of Bros. Tveitmoe and Clancy was con- 
sidered, and it was moved that a committee of 
five be appointed to work in conjunction with 
Building Trades committee; motion carried. The 
following were appointed to act: Bros. Nolan, 


McLaughlin, O’Connell, McGuire and A. J. Gal- . 


lagher. 

On the request from the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position Committee, the secretary was instructed 
to comply with the request. 

Organizing Committee—Reported that a sub- 
committee of the organizing committee would be 
present at a meeting of the Salmon Packers’ 
Union and render all possible assistance. Com- 
mittee recommends that the applications for 
affiliation from the Wood, Wire and Metal Lath- 
ers’, Boot and Shoe Repairers’, and Switchmen’s 
Unions be accepted and their delegates seated; 
concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—On the com- 
munication relative to the removal of bodies 
from all city cemeteries, your committee decided 
to make a thorough investigation and appointed 
a committee of two to make such an investiga- 
tion and report back next meeting; concurred in. 
On the matter of telephone rates, this question 
was referred to Bro. Johnson for investigation; 
concurred in. Communication from Sylvester M. 
O’Sullivan on the minimum wage law was or- 
dered filed. On the anti-alien land bill intro- 
duced by Senator Sanford, and known as Senate 
Bill No. 27, committee recommends the indorse- 
ment of this bill; concurred in. Communication 
from the Retail Grocers’ Association, relative to 
Bill No. 477, committee recommends that the 
Council take no action for the reason that said 
bill trenches on Federal jurisdiction; concurred 
in. The following bills were referred to the com- 
mittee by Legislative Agent Chas. McConaughy, 
and your committee makes recommendations re- 
garding same as follows: Recommends that the 
Council go on record as opposed to Assembly 
Bill No. 348, relative to the assignment of wages. 
Assembly Bill No. 95, to regulate salary loan 
sharks. It is evident that the main object of the 
bill is to make regulations so strict as to make 
the business of wage brokers prohibitory, and 
your committee is of the belief that the object 
of the bill in that respect would be materially 
strengthened if it also make assignments ot 
wages to be earned in the future non-assignable, 
with that end in view committee recommends 
that the Council go on record in favor of this 
bill, provided that it be amended so as to pre- 
vent all assignments of wages to be earned in 
the future; concurred in. Assembly Bill No. 515 
was laid over for future consideration and in- 
vestigation. 

New Business—Moved that the Council levy 
a boycott on the firm of Frank & Hyams’ shoe 
factory; motion carried. ’ 

Moved that the secretary send a telegram of 
greeting to the convention of the Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union; motion carried. 

Nominations—Delegate Macarthur was placed 
in nomination to represent this Council at the 
Pacific Immigration Congress. 
tions next Friday evening. 

Delegate Scharrenberg announced that Attor- 
ney Denman would proceed to file brief relative 
to the eight-hour law for women. 

Moved that the secretary be instructed to send 
a letter of thanks to the Golden Gate Film Com- 
pany for assistance rendered regarding the por- 
traying of events of the Indianapolis trial; mo- 
tion carried. 

Receipts—Beer Bottlers, $6; Laundry Workers, 
$20; Marine Gasoline Engineers, $6; Sheet Metal 
Workers No. 104, $12; Amalgamated Carpenters, 
$16; Beer Drivers, $8; Bartenders, $14; Material 
Teamsters, $12; Carpenters No. 1082, $10; Milk- 
ers, $4; Chauffeurs, $4: Hoisting Engineers, $6; 


Further nomina- 


Electrical Workers No. 404, $4; Soda Water Bot- 
tlers, $4; Millmen No. 423, $12; Machine Hands, 
$2; Sailors, $20; Waiters, $20; Newspaper Solicit- 
ors, $4; Boiler Makers No. 25, $6; Gas and Water 
Workers, $14; Undertakers, $4; Laundry Drivers, 
$8; Press Feeders, $8; Bookbinders, $6; Pattern 
Makers, $6; Office Employees, $8; Leather 
Workers, $2; Ice Cream Wagon Drivers, $4; 
Milk Drivers, $10; Mold Makers No. 66, $2; Sail 
Makers, $4; Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No 4, 
$2; Glove Workers, $2; Painters No. 19, $20; 
Carpenters No. 304, $2; Pavers, $4; Blacksmiths, 
$4; Coopers, $8. Total receipts, $316. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $4.50; sten- 
ographer, $25; stenographer, $21; O’Connell & 
Davis, stationery, $15.50. Total expenses, $106. 

Council adjourned at 11 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


———eee See 
PLAYGROUND CONGRESS. 

The first playground and recreation congress 
to be held on the Pacific Coast preliminary to the 
annual convention of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association announced for the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition in 1915, will be 
held in San Francisco from February 25th to 
28th, inclusive. 

An extensive program has been arranged to 
cover the four days’ session, offering the appear- 
ance of Dr. Edward W. Stitt, district superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, and Super- 
intendent of evening recreation centers in the 
New York public schools; Mr. E. B. DeGroot, 
secretary of the Chicago Playground and Recre- 
ation League, and Seumas MacManus, the famous 
Irish story-teller and writer. 

Under the combined auspices of the San Fran- 
cisco Playground Commission, Oakland Play- 
ground Commission, Berkeley Playground 
Commission, and Los Angeles Playground 
Commission, the Board of Education and the 
Recreation League of San Francisco, an interest- 
ing series of meetings, in which every phase of 
public recreation will be discussed, is now com- 
plete. The nation-wide movement for the better- 
ment of living conditions that provide play space 
and recreation opportunities as a municipal en- 
terprise has singled the assembly scheduled for 
San Francisco this month to be one of the fore- 
most ideas in the progress of modern times. 

The need of more playgrounds, their moral in- 
fluence as a neighborhood center and as a train- 
ing for citizenship are among the topics of ex- 
ploitation. The physical equipment of the public 
playgrounds will be demonstrated by C. B. Raitt 
and George A. Schlitter, superintendents of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco playgrounds, respec- 
tively. 

THE UNION LABEL ON SHEET MUSIC. 

Musicians who believe in the union label as a 
guarantee of workmanship, whether members of 
a union or not, will be pleased to learn that Seat- 
tle has a music printing house where they can 
have the little “silent speaker” placed upon their 
product. Among the rank and file of the organ- 
ized workers are many persons who are musicians 
and composers, and who have tried in vain to 
have the label upon their music, but without suc- 
cess. The Seattle Music Printing House, con- 
ducted by Messrs. Petty and Depenning, at 87 
West Lenora street, is the only one of its kind in 
the Pacific Northwest, and so far as we are in- 
formed the second in the United States to place 
the label upon sheet music. These gentlemen, 
one a printer, the other a pressman, has each 
been a member of his respective union for ‘over 
a quarter of a century. Now let the label league 
buyers look for the sign manual upon their music, 
and if it is not there, inform their dealers where 
they can get it. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 


Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Savings Incorporated 1868 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission Street, Between 21st 
and 22nd; Richmond District Branch, S. W. Corner 
Clement and 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branch, S. W. 
Corner Haight and Belvedere. 


December 31, 1912: 


PMG CE MS rs Fs she. eis aresocs ce STS. ARG ed face ORS $53,315,495.84 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ 1,708,879.63 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 148,850.22 
Number of Depositors................ 59,144 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: FEB. 
BLACK ON LILAC. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
GAS GIVEN 7to8p.m. 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 


Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 


Lecturer of Operative Technique 


College of 529 CASTRO STREET 
Physicians and Surgeons Near 18th Street 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 


Financial Secretary’s Report for Quarter Ending 


January 31, 1913. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


United Glass Workers ........... aha gcarotey Ss 12 00 
United Laborers ..........s0+. esl dcanere ee eerai 16 00 
Undertakers . ..... Sth si hw a clapend Wie aie see el eiE rer oS 6 2 00 
UPHGIStGrers 223. cis ce ts Sty Bla Ncw eb ieue. eee 8 18 00 
Varnishers and Polishers ...........-..... 18 00 
NV ELEGES ce iccels ayetele 6 erate tides Cela site eiy austere are 60 00 
Waitresses . ........ Wislale Vig ere nre-e Sales ge 45.6 42 00 
Web Pressmen ....... eee e cscs scececcsaces 12 00 
WO0d CATVGES  caiic sro ew rs os vere eects be sieie 6 00 
1 Wireless Telegraphers ...........ceeee.00. 9 00 
Journeymen Stone Cutters ...........0.00- 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 11 00 
Miscellaneous Receipts 5 
MOtal FRECCIPCS ire aise a atc auetets a obs crt sreye 
Expenses. 

Stationery, Printing and Supplies ......... $ 305 57 
WSIUGTALUTG: cass com wei cw Rice rete a biae le e19 8 0 View aie 93 65 
Telephone and Telegraph ............+e00% 79 39 
Miscellaneous Expenses .......-..eeceeeee 406 80 
DONAtlOns, 2 okies 66 6 oe 0 hs 6 6 stein e tie wee seis 855 00 
EUGING 5 fe avers ccele otereint olay seransherer essere reer aees, pial scaler 172 50 
POSER ON oo oie Tiorarerersionwccese-w tiie ste ceve uae ners) sels 94 00 
WEGETALION a: /\ictet procter ensseltnesal¢o's eres ew 119 00 
SRIALIOS on Bic teccuccranelc tis teate > gio eeaatcucle sie enorme 1422 00 

Total WXPCHEES, c.cic-3 ss Wore a alscs eee erae 3547 91 
Recapitulation. 
Balance on hand, October 25, 1912......... $2990 39 
Receipts for three months ending January 
BAS ERG LS susie datas Sie seie tes etorete a ho sr suere Sie were 3848 25 
$6838 64 
Expenses for three months cnding January 
STALLS Mic ties okie, Hottie oleate akc Seige Aaielavers evs 3547 91 
Balance on hand, January 31, 1913.......... $3290 73 
Clerical error on Voucher 2546 relative to 
TelGSTATS. 6 65 ceisre ot cen este wionvneietareraeiate 214 


Balance of cash on hand February 1, 1913. .$3292 87 

143 unions affiliated with Council. 

503 delegates in Council. 

Present monthly income of Council, $1006.00. 

Respectfully and fraternally submitted, 
WM. T. BONSOR, 
Financial Secretary, 8. BT Cl 
'TREASURER’S REPORT, 

Balance on hand, November 1, 1912........ $2990 39 
Received from Fin. Sec. during Noy. 1912.. 1681 85 
Received from Fin. Sec. during Dec. 1912.. 978 40 
Received from Fin. Sec. during Jan. 1913.. 1188 00 


$6838 64 
Paid out as per Warrants during Nov. 1912.$1253 36 
Paid out as per Warrants during Dee. 1912. 653 44 
Paid out as per Warrants during Jan. 1913. 1641 11 


$3547 91 
RECAPITULATION. 

GET CASA, loved elect ern gree ale angle Or os eai er eters ay 056 $6838 64 
OGL TIXDONBEH. i elettelenitanea y sleltieie + ele rea eels vis 3547 91 
Balance on hand, February 1, 1913........ $3290 73 
LDOT LEM D1 BON GS! oer, seis... caole suetantoicesvaaient 2000 00 
Total. Assets, January 2, VOLS... 6c cic c.c wes $5290 290 73 

Clerical error on Voucher J. Yolan 
POTSONS! CGlES TAM! leleies is ere siete Sasa eke wrasel 2 14 
Total Asséts Pebruary 15) U9TS asi seas $5292 87 
Receipts over EXXpenses ¢..ke ods cence $ 300 34 


San Francisco, February 21, 1913. 
To the Officers and Delegates of the San Francisco 
Labor Council—Greeting: 

We, your Board of Trustees, have examined the 
books, vouchers, ete.. of the Financial Secretary 
and Treasurer and find them correct and accurately 
and neatly kept. This covers the three months 
commencing November 1, 1912, and ending January 
31, 1913. 

We recommend that the receipts and expenses 
be printed in itemized form in the minutes of the 
Council in the ‘Labor Clarion” each week. 

Fraternally submitted, 
J. W. SPENCER, 
M. J. McGUIRE, 
E. C. BROWN, 
Trustees. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 


American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California and Economic Laundry, 26th & York. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 
Fairyland Theatre, 445 Devisadero. 
Enterprise Founders. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell. 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 

Wyatt & Son., 1256 McAllister. 


Friday, February 21, 1913. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

R. H. Halle has moved his linotype composi- 
tion plant from the second floor to the fifth floor 
of the building where he has been located for 
some years, at 261 Bush street. 

William A. Johns, who has been confined in 

Joseph’s Hospital with appendicitis during 
the past few weeks, has so far recovered as to 
be out during the day. 

An exposition known as the National Printing, 
Publishing, Advertising and Allied Trades Ex- 
position will be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, from April 19th to 26th. The 
purpose of this exposition is to show the modern 
machinery and process for printing, typefounding, 
linotyping, electrotyping, stereotyping, litho- 
graphing, engraving, cutting, folding, binding, 
duplicating and addressing; also printers’ and 
lithographers’ inks, papers, supplies, etc., and all 
advertising and circulation methods. Exposition 
will be held the week the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the Associated Press 
are in session in New York. By a special act 
of Congress all foreign exhibits will be admitted 
free of duty. Indorsed by New York Typothetae 
and the fifty-eighth session of the I. T. U., held 
in Cleveland. A card will admit printers. 

Members of the local Typographical Union will 
be sorry to learn of the death of Mrs. W. J. Car- 
son, wife of the best known man in the organiza- 
tion, which occurred last Friday in one of the 
local hospitals. Mrs. Carson’s demise was due 
to the effects of childbirth. She was the mother 
of five children, the youngest being but a few 
weeks old. Funeral services were held at the 
undertaking parlors of W. H. Sutch last Monday 
afternoon, and burial was made in Rosedale 
Cemetery. The sympathy of the union is ex- 
tended to Mr. Carson in his great loss and to the 
little children who must begin the struggle thus 
early in life bereft of a mother’s love—Los An- 
geles ‘Citizen.’ 

Hon. William M. Reilly has founded and will 
edit “The Craftsman,” a weekly publication de- 
voted to the interests of that large and growing 
army of craftsmen in Dallas. Mr. Reilly, who is 
most generally known as “Bill,” has not had 
printer’s ink off his hands for long at a time in 
the last twenty-five years. He is a real worker, 
and his heart beats in sympathy with men and 
women who toil for their daily bread. Mr. Reilly 
is an optimist. He believes that capital and labor 
can meet on terms of fairness and friendliness. 
His new paper, “The Craftsman,” should be an 
influence for much that is good in Dallas. A host 
of friends join the “Times-Herald” in wishing 
“Bill” Reilly good luck in his new venture.— 
Dallas ‘“Times-Herald.” 

Los Angeles is getting to be ‘some print town.” 
With the machine that was placed in the “Post” 
Job Shop last week 155 Mergenthalers and three 
monotypes are in daily operation in Los Angeles. 
The union controls 105 of the total, while the re- 
maining are in the hands of the enemy—the 
“Times” and the other unfair shops. However, 
with all these machines there is sufficient work- 
men to operate them with a few who are not 
regularly employed. With the unionizing of the 
“Times,” which will sooner or later be brought 
about, Los Angeles will be one of the best union 
towns for the printer in the United States——Los 
Angeles “Citizen.” 

San Francisco has 188 linotype machines and 
about a dozen monotypes, somewhat more than 
Los Angeles, and the Union controls all but 
fourteen of them. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE’S REPORT. 

-To the Officers and Members of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. 

Greeting: In rendering my report as fraternal 
delegate to the twelfth annual convention of the 
State Building Trades Council of California, I 
am glad to state that the convention was a very 
successful one, transacting a great deal of busi- 
ness that I believe will be of importance and 
benefit to organized labor throughout the State. 

The first official act of the convention was the 
re-election of Brothers O. A. Tveitmoe and E. A. 
Clancy to their respective positions of secretary- 
treasurer and executive board member of the 
State Building Trades Council. 

The last act of the convention, immediately 
before adjournment, was a unanimous vote of 
confidence in these two brothers and a pledge of 
moral and financial assistance to them. 

These actions were taken amidst an enthusiasm 
and with cheers that indicated an unmistakable 
loyalty and devotion to Brothers Tveitmoe and 
Clancy. 

A great many jurisdiction matters came before 
the convention, principal among which were the 
jurisdictional differences between the marble set- 
ters and the plumbers; the marble setters and 
tile setters; the cement workers and plasterers; 
the sheet metal workers and the bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers; the engineers and the team- 
sters; the Amalgamated and Brotherhood Car- 
penters, and the local jurisdictional difference be- 
tween the engineers in Alameda County. 

In every case the laws of the national organi- 
zations where jurisdictional decisions had been 
rendered were ordered enforced. The representa- 
tives of both organizations manifested a_ big, 
broad spirit in dealing with their dispute, and by 
mutual consent have agreed to take the matter 
up jointly with the officers of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of La- 
bor. A very fair and sensible agreement was 
reached between the factions of engineers in 
Alameda County, thereby settling a very annoy- 
ing dispute. 

A great deal of discussion and consideration 
was given to the matter of a more thorough and 
systematic method of organizing the entire State, 
and I feel sure that great benefit will result from 
the decision of the convention on this subject. 

The convention also decided to establish a 
uniform number of holidays throughout the en- 
tire State. The days decided upon were: Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Admission Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Christmas. 

Among the matters considered by the conven- 
tion, which are to be brought before the State 
Legislature, were resolutions dealing with the 
engineers’ State license; the establishment of a 
State produce exchange; the increase of the rights 
of labor under the lien law; the increase of the 
rights of labor under the compensation act; the 
increase of the power of the labor commissioner 
in enforcing the women’s eight-hour law: the 
abolition of capital punishment, and also the in- 
dorsement of Senator Bryant’s bill providing for 
additional safeguards for 


working 
scaffolds and stagings. 


men using 

A vigorous protest was made by the convention 
against the efforts of certain interests in trying to 
force the use of Indiana limestone for the civic 
center in San Francisco, particular attention be- 
ing called to the splendid deposits of granite, 
marble and sandstone in the California quarries. 

The reports of the various local Councils clear- 
ly showed that the State Building Trades Council 
is growing in wealth, power and membership. 
Much of the time of the convention was taken 
up with routine matters affecting the interest and 
welfare of the various locals throughout the State. 

Considerable discussion arose over the ques- 
tion of the establishment of the initiative and 
referendum in State Council 


the The history 


and experience of several organizations in this 
matter was discussed at great length. 

It was also shown that certain interests and 
a number of the most vigorous advocates of the 
initiative and referendum were avowed enemies 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
present labor movement, and that these people 
hope by and through the aid of the initiative and 
referendum to help bring about the wreck of the 
present American labor movement. 

When the matter came to a vote, the conven- 
tion, with the exception of two or three delegates, 
voted unanimously against it. 

The convention was addressed by Clarence 
Darrow, Job Harriman and Miss Mary Field. 
The addresses were all very good, but in particu- 
lar the talk made by Miss Mary Field on the 
Indianapolis conspiracy case and the unfair treat- 
ment received by our brothers, made a deep and 
lasting impression. 

I have attended the meetings of a great many 
labor organizations and have been fortunate in 
attending some conventions, and the thing that 
impressed me most at the State Building Trades 
Council’s convention was the splendid discipline, 
militant spirit and business-like manner in which 
the convention conducted its affairs. 

The deliberations of the convention were no- 
ticeable for the absence of petty arguments and 
needless and unnecessary discussions that would 
take up the time of the convention. There seemed 
to be a very close relationship between the great 
majority of the delegates, and their aim seemed 
to be to transact their business quickly and at the 
same time extend just consideration to the rights 
of all interested parties. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, this constitutes 
my report. M. J. McGUIRE. 
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ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The headline honors will be shared by Minnie 
Dupree and the B. A. Rolfe production of “Puss 
in Boots.” Miss Minnie Dupree will present a 
one-act play called “The Man in Front.” “Puss 
in Boots” has a cast of twenty-five musical com- 
edy artists headed by Will J. Kennedy. A musi- 
cal mechanical novelty entitled “Volant” “The 
Flying Piano” will be introduced for the first 
time here. A piano floats in the air with a pretty 
girl standing on it and singing to the accompani- 
ment of Volant. James Diamond and Sibyl 
Brennan will appear in a twenty-minute skit 
which they call ‘“Niftynonsense.” Edwards, Ryan 
and Tierney who excel as singers of Irish, French, 
Italian and ragtime numbers will be included in 
the novelties. The Five Juggling Mowatts will 
exhibit their prowess. A remarkable exhibition 
of animal training will be given by Professor Jack 
Apdale. Bears, dogs, monkeys and ant eaters 
perform a series of extraordinary feats. John 
and Winnie Hennings “The Kill Kare Kouple” 
and a novel series of motion pictures will com- 
plete the bill. 
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APPEAL ALLOWED. 

Another appeal in the famous Danbury hatters’ 
case, this time in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, is sure, as Judge Martin, of the 
United States District Court, who heard the case 
in Hartford, Conn., some months ago, granted a 
writ of error on defendants’ appeal. The recent 
verdict was for the plaintiffs to recover $250,000 
damages from Martin Lawlor and 188 others. 
When the deputy United States marshal tried, a 
few days ago, to collect the judgment he was un- 
able to get even a single dollar. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST WAR. 

Sunday afternoon, February 23d, at 3 o'clock, 
David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, will deliver an address on “The Fight 
Against War,” at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Auditorium, 220 Golden Gate avenue. 
Admission is free. Strangers’ luncheon follows 
address. 
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ENDURING PATIENCE OF WASHINGTON. 
By Charles P. Hardeman. 

A tree bears fruit only after it passes through 
the cold and frost and storm of winter. It must 
keep its life in the season of the most frigid 
weather; it must hold itself firm in the midst of 
continual storms; it must maintain its power of 
fruitfulness during the constant and excessive 
down-pour of rain; it must do all this without 
the loss of its strength and vitality, if it is to 
yield that fruit from which we receive our sus- 
tenance. It must have the power of endurance; 
it must stand the beating of rain, the stings of 
cold, and the impetuosity of storms, or it will 
not give forth the fruit which is so necessary for 
our existence. If it endures the winter months, 
in spring we enjoy the fruits of its endurance. 

The steadfastness and patience of George 
Washington during the trying period of the 
Revolutionary War can be compared to the en- 
durance of a tree during the severity of a winter. 

One hardship which Washington had to bear 
was the indifference or tepidness of a great many. 
It is a difficult task to persevere in fighting against 
heavy odds, and for many years, when those who 
would be benefited by the successful issue of the 
war withhold their support. Had all given their 
active encouragement to Washington who was 
struggling to conquer for their sakes, his lot 
would not have been so trying nor success so 
precarious. But he received no such support. For- 
tunate for us that his patience was so constant, 
and did not become exhausted under the hardship 
of repeated opposition and repeated reverses. 

You would think that Washington could have 
depended on Congress for wise and judicious war 
measures, and for unhesitating support. But not 
so. Instead of having implicit confidence in him 
whom they had appointed commander-in-chief of 
the American armies, instead of leaving the en- 
tire management of the war to him, they often 
interfered, and did things in spite of his remon- 
strances, and by so doing frustrated his well- 
conceived plans, and lessened the prospects of 
ultimately winning freedom. Suppose Washing- 
ton, angered by such unwarranted interference, 
had refused then and there to command the 
armies, would not defeat have followed, and 
would not the colonies have borne a continuance 
of oppression. How lucky for them that they 
had a man fighting for their cause who was ex- 
tremely patient as well as brave and prudent. 

His officers quarreled, and not infrequent- 
ly were on the point of resigning their commis- 
sions when their services were most sadly needed. 
They made blunders through lack of caution, 
and disregard of orders. 

Washington was, however, too interested in 
the cause of the colonies, he was too bent on 
gaining freedom for them, he was too firm in his 
patience, to abandon his people at the times of 
their direst need. His soldiers were clothesless 
and half fed. They were bare-footed, and weak 
from lack of nourishment. He met defeat after 
defeat at the hands of the British. Yet amid all 
these his patience was in possession of him and 
enabled him to withstand such miserable flings 
of fortune until brightness loomed out, and vic- 
tory crowned his patient efforts. 
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ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth 
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Shape Toes,”’ Sale Price.... 


Sale Price .. 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARHET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


LAST WEEK OF -¢-~ 
OUR GREAT SALE & 


Special Offerings of UNION STAMPED 
SHOES at prices that mean a Saving to you of 
from 50c to $1.50 on each purchase. 


Dull Calf Blucher Lace Shoes, ‘‘Raised 
Toes, Sale Price........... Pattdaaks 
Vici Kid Blucher Lace Shoes, ‘‘New nie 
Patent Colt Button and Lace Shoes, 
‘“‘Latest Shapes,’’ Sale Price.............. 3.00 
Tan and Black Grain Calf, Hi-Cut Lace 
Boots (9-inch Bias “Pull one 


re ... $2.00 


LABOR CLARION. 


OPPOSITE STOCKTON STREET 
COMMERCIAL BLDG. 


Boiler Makers’ Union No. 25 at its last meeting 
donated $10 to the striking garment workers of 


New York. 
thirty-third annual picnic in Scheutzen Park on 
the first Sunday in April. 

On Thursday evening, February 27th, at Grace 
M. E. Church, Twenty-first and Capp streets, San 
Francisco, under the auspices of Grace Chapter 
Methodist Brotherhood, Hon. J. Stitt Wilson, 
will speak to men and wo- 
“The Spirit of Christ 
Admission will be 


Mayor of Berkeley, 
men. His topic will be: 
and the Socialist Revolution.” 
free and everybody is invited. 

The Public Buildings Committeé of the Super- 
visors agreed with Mayor Rolph that in the 
award of contracts for the construction of the 
new City Hall and other civic 
California stone should be given the preference, 
after representatives of the Granite Cutters’ Un- 


This lodge also decided to hold its | 


center edifices, | 


ion, the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Union, the | 


Home Industry League, and Secretary John 


e ~ . ' 
O'Connell of the Labor Council were heard by 


the committee in advocacy of this course. The 
committee will advise the Board of Public Works 
as to its views, and will suggest to the board that 
in the specifications for materials the charter pro- 
visions requiring $3 a day wages for a work day 
of not more than eight hours be incorporated, it 
being thought that a knowledge of these pro- 


visions might deter Eastern contractors from put- | 


ting in low bids. 

The Socialist party of San Francisco will give 
a grand ball on Saturday, March Ist. in Majestic 
Hall, Fillmore and Geary streets. 

The Laundry Workers’ Union has appointed 
the following committee to devise ways and 
means for the creating of a fund for tbl for 
the sick and needy: Mrs. Hannah Nolan. Nellie 
Victor, Mrs. L. C. Walden, Harry Morrison, 
Charles Childs, Carl Fritchey, Charles Hawley, 
M. A. Peterson, Harry Korts. Fred Graham and 
Kittie Deery 


George W. Bell of the Gas and Water Workers’ 
Union has just returned from Fresno where he 
presented a charter to a new union for that dis- 
trict. Bell has also made arrangements for the 
organization of a new union at Stockton and has 
written to the American Federation of Labor for 
a charter. 

The Bartenders’ Union has made elaborate 
preparations for the reception and entertainment 
of its general president, E. Flores, who is ex- 
pected to arrive in San Francisco next Monday 
in time to address the weekly meeting of the 
union. In conjunction with the culinary organi- 
zations, the Bartenders’ Union has planned a 
series of sight-seeing trips, a banquet, dance and 
other forms of entertainment for President and 
Mrs. Flores. 

Andrew J]. Gallagher has been made a member 
of the executive committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor with headquarters in 
New York City. 

The delegates to the convention of the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers’ Union from this 
city, consisting of James Curran, W. E. Tostevin, 
J. D. Barnes, Patrick Vaughan, H. Lay, E. Lewis 
and C. Green, left Monday night. This will 
be the most interesting and important gathering 
in the history of the organization. 

Owing to the very favorable mention the team- 
sters received in a late issue of the Los Angeles 
“Times” the Teamsters’ Union obligated six brand 
new union men at the last meeting of the local. 
For the benefit of the “scoop” reported on the 
union-hating rag he is informed that Michael 
Casey is not now in the city nor has been for 
several months. The “Times” is publishing the 
usual yarn about Casey, international organizer of 
the Teamsters’ Union, being in the city and stir- 
ring up strife among members of his craft. Mr. 
Casey is in San Francisco where he will be en- 
gaged for several months.—Los Angeles “Citi- 
zen 
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MOVING PICTURE OPERATORS. 

At the last meeting of the Moving Picture 
Operators’ Union W. G. Woods tendered his 
resignation as president owing to ill-health. The 
retiring president will be presented with a hand- 
some gold past president’s emblem as a mark of 
the esteem in which he is held by the member- 
ship. P. Boyle was elected to fill the unexpired 
term. 

The operators are heartily in accord with the 
action of organized labor, regarding the exhibi- 
tion of any pictures portraying the recent events 
at Indianapolis. 

This union has purchased $100 worth of Labor 
Temple bonds, and donated $10 to the striking 
garment workers of New York City. 
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HEAD OF BOOKBINDERS DEAD. 

Robert Glockling, age 58, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders, died at 
his home, 604 West Twenty-eighth street, In- 
dianapolis, February 6th, after a short illness of 
cancer of the stomach. The funeral was held at 
9 o’clock on the morning of the 7th at the church 
of the Holy Angels, and the body was sent to 
Toronto, Canada, for burial. Members of the 
bookbinders’ organization accompanied the body 
to Toronto. 

Mr. Glockling had been president of the book- 
binders since 1896, when he was chosen to fill the 
unexpired term of the former president. He was 
elected to the office in 1896 and has held it ever 
since. A. P. Sovey, first vice-president, will fill 
the duties of president until the next convention. 

Soe a ees 

As for the dispute about society and solitude, 
any comparison is impertinent. It is an idling 
down on the plain at the base of the mountain 
instead of climbing steadily to its top. Of course 
you will be glad of all the society you can get 
to go up with. Will you go to glory with me? 
is the burden of the song. It is not that we love 
to be alone, but that we love to soar, and when 
we do soar the company grows thinner and 
thinner until there is none at all. It is either the 
tribune on the plain, a sermon on the mount, or 
a very private ecstasy still higher up. Use all 
the society that will abet you——Thoreau. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


DR. MAX WASSMAN 


Chief Dentist of the Union Hospital 
Association 


wishes to announce that he has opened a first- 
class dental office in rooms 1114-1120 Hewes 
Building, corner Market and Sixth Streets, 
where he is prepared to do dentistry in all its 
branches. 

Dr. Wassman makes a specialty of admin- 
istering anaesthetics, both general and local, 
for the purpose of making all dental opera- 
tions painless, and his office is equipped to do 
dental crown and bridgework, fillings, or 
make artificial teeth, according to the latest 
methods, at reasonable prices. 

The readers of the “Clarion” are invited 
to call at his office and have their teeth ex- 
amined, and can rest assured that they will 
receive courteous treatment. Consultation 
Free. 

Office hours from 9 to 5 p. m., Sundays, 9 
to 12. 


Union Label Underwear, Sox, 
Shirts, Hats, etc. 


Bohr’s 


2054 Mission St., bet. 16th and 17th 


Smoke “Royal’”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


